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Virtue of Self-Reliance, ain a convincing speech at a reform convention, is judged 


worthy the next place of honor, in the scale of rural 
society. But in both cases, there is a capacity, without 
ARMERS, more than any other an offensive display of forwardness. Indeed there is 
) considerable class of people, need more likely to bea hindering weight of modesty, which 
to cultivate a spirit of individuality prevents a fair show of capacity, more particularly in 
and self-reliance. Their life has t¢ way of intellectual exercises, since the demand for 
so much of isolation, that they must muscle, and the appreciation of its value in life, is con- 
for the most part keep company siderably greater than the demand for mind. In coun- 
with their own thoughts and take counsel of ‘TY life, the practical, must always take precedence of 
their own judgments, Many there are, who 'Y€ ornamental. : . 
live in well settled neighborhoods, where A stern, but cheerful and modest self-reliance, is a 
most excellent development of character for a farmer. 
There is so little facility for combinations, for the con- 
centration of their vast power, or for other concert, 
for social or business affairs, that it is an admirable 
sight to see this Herculean power, which in unity, 
might dictate terms to all the rest of the world, thus 
in its severalty, each taking up the burden of his life 
with a willing hand and a cheerful heart, to fulfil the 
mission of libor that is to feed and clothe and sustain 
the race. 

Sometimes, uneasy and scheming visionaries, who 
get tired of the slow and legitimate ways, of making a 
living, and seeing other occupations and pursuits ot 
|men, seeming to get on so much faster than themselves, 
| set their wits to work to invent flying machines and 
Sait Meee: tis dake dite Gamat Wak atalino a} take out letters patent for them, while others think the 

ugh ’ jo acne | State is a goose to be plucked, or at least to lay golden 
dozen neighboring chimneys, and hear the morning eags, if aa will pe onsien the nests for rn _~ 
wake of a score of chanticleers, he may pass a whole the ; 


oagycs , gyre they make a nest and spend anxious days in prayer 
week of toil, without once going beyond his line fences, | 44g humiliation, —or I should say, in debasement, 


or taking a neighbor by the hand. He is not positive- | waiting for the egg to be laid in their nest, which, if it 
ly lonesome—he knows that at _~, me, 6 five min- | over so happens, is not worth the outlay of time and 
utes walk would take him to a friendly neighh« mr's do- ;money and manhood that it has cost them; while of- 
main, where that neighbor spends his life in the — tener, themselves are the only goose that ever visits 
round of home toil i and it is a consciousness of this the nest, and their sacrifice is only answed by empty 
easy possibility, which serves as a substitute for real js ockery. A man may sacrifice time and money, and 
society in the country. by a wise return to industry and economy, regain his 
But when of a Sunday, these neighbors all come to- Joss, but he who sacrifices his manhood in a debasing 
gether at the “meeting,” an honest shake of the hand, pursuit of power or place, has wrought a deformity 
and a brief word about the weather and the crops, and ypon his soul, that no after pains or repentance can 
the farm work, restores the equilibrium of social and’ make whole again. If we have any word of solemn 
personal magnetism, and they go their ways as men go | admonition for the farmer boys who read the Ohio 
from a feast—satisfied. So cheap are the currencies of | Cultivator, it is this,—by the favor God, trust in your 
a simple rural life. lown right arm to win a place of honor in the world, 
It is this kind of a life, which throws men upon their and when you have demonstrated your power, if you 
own resources, both of muscle and of mind, so that as have capacity for other special uses, at the right time 
for muscle, a man who can carry a four bushel sack of some king of human destinies will tap you on the 
wheat on his shoulder, or lift a barrel of cider from the shoulder, and say—Young man! you:are wanted, come 
tail of a cart, takes rank in society as an eminently along! and you go up to take the scepter of power as 
available person; while the man of mind, who can if anointed yy g prophet of the most high God. Do the 
frame a respectable prayer in the “meeting,” or make duty of to-day, and trust Providence for to-morrow. 






they might assemble for social purposes, and 
for mutual information; but the habits of the 
farm are not promotive of this indulgence. Every in- 
dividual farmer has his home work to attend to, and 
if he would prosper, must lay his own hand to the work, 
as well as direct the labor of those in his employ. He 
must go out and come in as a leader of his forces and 
know by his own personal inspection, that his affairs 
are kept in economical and progressive order. If the 
master is careless and improvident, the forces of the 
farm will run to waste in the same spirit. If he is 
prudent and industrious, his example will be a stand- 
ing rule and lesson to the rest. This necessity, which 
compels the farmer to stay on his domain, is opposed 
to a free indulgence in social intercourse, so that, al- 
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tive; it is doubtless the most reliable crop grown 
‘in Ohio. But as in the case of wheat there is 
[Ex-President Townshend has very kindly allowed | .oom for better management. The average corn 
us to give his Report for 1859 to the public, through crop of this State for several years, is only thirty- 
the Ohio Cultivator, which will be some months in ad-/¢.. pushels per acre, while during the same time 
vance of its regular publication in the volume of Trans- ‘the State Board has paid a premium for a crop of 
actions.—Ep. ] ‘one hundred and ninety-six bushels to the acre ; 
PRESIDENT'S REPORT. ‘and has repeatedly paid premiums for crops ex- 
ae errey ‘ceeding one hundred and fifty bushels, and scarce- 
To the General Assembly of the State of Ohio. ly, if ever, has a crop as low as one hundred bush- 
The fourteenth annual report of the Ohio State els to the acre been offered in competition. It is 
Board of Agriculture is respectfully submitted to| surely not to our credit that in a State producing 
your honorable body. As required by law it em- such premium crops, the general average should 
braces “the proceedings of the State Board for be less than that of Massachusetts. 
the past year, an abstract of the proceedings of) Oats and barley, the past season have been bet- 
the several county societies, and a general view of ter than usual; these crops were not sufliciently 
the agriculture throughout the State, together with | forward to suffer from the frosts in June. No 
such recommendations ” as the present state of this|season proves alike favorable or unfavorable for 
interest seemed to require. jall kinds of crops, and hence the advantage of a 
The past year cannot be regarded as favorable | yaried cropping, rather than a reliance on a single 
in regard to the amount of staple agricultural pro- | staple. It is much more important to the farmer 
ducts, for unfortunately the farmer has not yet at-| who raises stock to have some good crop every 
tained to the perfect knowledge of climate which | year, than to have one great crop occasionally. 
would enable him so save the results of his labor The climate of Ohio does not appear to bé espe- 
from destruction. The spring gave promise ofan cially congenial to the oat crop, for only in a sin- 
abundant harvest, but severe frosts in the month gle instance has the State Board paid a premium 
of June blighted the prospect. At the time of the | for a crop of oats reaching one hundred bushels to 
frost the wheat crop was more forward than usual ;|the acre, while the general average, as all are 
the ravages of the midge for several years pre-|aware, is very far below that quantity. It is de- 
ceding had induced many farmers to sow only the | sirable that a grain so well adapted to promote the 
earliest kinds, and hence the extent of the mis-| growth of stock and so important an article of food 
chief, for the most forward crops were killed, while | for working horses should receive’ more attention, 
the late were very little injured. Although the| 
North-western part of the State nearly escaped 
this destructive visitation, the injury to the wheat 
crop in other sections was so great, that not less 
probably than one-fourth of what had promised to 
be an unusually good yield, was destroyed, involv- 
ing the loss of perhaps eight millions of bushels.| happens that early and late planted potatoes suc- 
It is worthy of notice that while the average wheat ceed equally well; experience, therefore, has 
crop of Ohio for several years previous to 1859) taught most farmers the necessity of planting both 
did not exceed fourteen bushels to the acre, the |early and late, so that whatever the season, a sup- 
State Board has more than once paid premiums on | ply of this important esculent may be secured. In 
crops exceeding fifty bushels per acre ; thus exhib-| those sections of the State where potatoes are ex- 
iting a wide difference between the possible and the | tensively grown for market, one hundred bushels 
actual. Such a fact might lead to the conclusion | per acre is considered a fair crop, and this is more 
that the soil of Ohio is poor, or the climate unfa-| han the general average. The State Board has, 
vorable, or the tillage very imperfect, or that in-| however, paid a premium for a crop of four hun- 


and, if possible, be more successfully cultivated. 
In consequence of the drouth of the early sum- 
mer, the potato crop was generally conceded to be 
a failure, but in many places the rains ultimately 
came in time, and a good crop was grown and ma- 
tured almost at the close of the season. It rarely 





fluences beyond his control are operating against 











the farmer. While this should excite every far- 
mer to strive for a better state of things, does it 
not demonstrate the necessity of legislative assist- 
ance and encouragement ? 

The corn crop also suffered severely from the 
frost; in many portions of the State it had already 
been once worked when the frost cut it off, destroy- 
ing in a single night the labor of weeks. Far- 
mers, however, who promptly replanted, were 
generally rewarded with an average crop of sound 
corn. ‘To so great an extent was the effort made 
by replanting to repair the loss, that it is doubt- 
ful whether the corn crop of 1859 will be much 
less than the general average; Several seasons 
have been unfavorable to the corn crop, and yet it 





never absolutely fails, and is seldom unremunera- 


dred and seventy-six bushels per acre, and almost 
every year crops of four hundred bushels and up- 
ward, are reported in competition. 

Grass is doubtless the most valuable crop grown 
in the State, since on it depend wool and beef, and 
the products of the dairy. This crop the past sea- 
son was injured by the frost to an extent never 
before known; in pastures the growth of grass 
was checked, but meadows were still more seri- 
ously injured. In some portions of the State 
where the frosts had been most destructive, they 
were followed by adrouth of long continuance, 
which was even more hurtful to the grass than 
the frosts had been; consequently the quantity of 
butter, and cheese, and the number of fat cattle 
and sheep, furnished from those sections was 
much less than usual. The anticipated scarcity 
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of fodder compelled many farmers to sell young 
stock to be slaughtered, the loss of which will be 
felt for several years. This drouth served to de- 
monstrate that only well drained and deeply tilled 
lands can be relied on in a dry season, for on such 
lands the herbage was often luxuriant and fresh, 
while old and untilled pastures were almost worth- 
less. At no distant day arrangements will doubt- 
less be made in Ohio for irrigation wherever it 
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libraries are extensively read and highly prized 
by the families into which they are received. 

It is also gratifying to see that Farmers’ Clubs 
are becoming more common in various parts of 
the State. ‘These associations, by holding fre- 
quent meetings for familiar conversation and dis- 





cussion of agricultural topics, are the means of 


ie much valuable information; they also 


excite a spirit of inquiry from which the best re- 


can readily be done, and this added to other im-| sults may be anticipated. 


provements will, it is hoped, save the farmer from | 


During the past year underdraining has mani- 


many of the losses to which he is at present sub-| festly received more attention than formerly. — 


jected. 

Notwithstanding the partial failure of crops, the 
agricultural exhibitions for the year at the State 
and County Fairs have been very satisfactory. 
The rains that fell, and still more those that threat- 
ened during the week of the State Fair at Zanes- 
ville, diminished greatly the attendance of visitors 
and proportionally lessened the receipts. But 
aside from this the Fair at Zanesville will rank 
among the best ever held in the State. The 
grounds were beautiful and in perfect order ; the 
buildings were commodious and all complete some 
days previous to the Fair, and there was a fine 
display in nearly every department. ‘The accom- 
modations furnished at Zanesville and Putnam, due 
to the hospitality of the citizens and the interest 
taken by them in the success of the exhibition, 
were ample, and doubtless would have been had 
the numbers in attendance been greatly increased. 
The Board take pleasure in acknowledging the 
valuable asststance rendered by several officers 
and members of the Muskingum County Agricul- 
tural Society and other gentlemen, but for whose 
aid the labors of the Board must have been great- 
ly increased and less acceptably performed. 

County fairs the past year were almost uni- 
formly successful, both in regard to the numbers 
in attendance, receipts, and the number and ex- 
cellence of articles exhibited. These rural festi- 
vals are steadily gaining more and more on pop- 
ular regard, and their utility is no longer ques- 
tioned. The Legislature of Ohio probably never 
enacted a law which resulted in more good than 
that which provided for the organization of Coun- 
ty Agricultural Societies. The small appropria- 
tion annually made in aid of County Agricultural 
Societies, has done much to promote a better sys- 
tem of agriculture and greatly increased the 
amount of taxable property in the State. 

In addition to the evidences of improvement af- 
forded by annual exhibitions, there are others 
worthy of notice. The excellent State Superin- 
tendent of Common Schools, with a due apprecia- 
tion of the importance of the agricultural interest 
and the consequent desirableness of disseminating 
information on the subject, has during the last 
year introduced several standard works on agri- 
cultural subjects into the district school libraries. 
The beneficial influence of these works is seen not 
only in the information they disseminate, but still 
more in the habits of observation and reflection 
which they promote. Gratifying proof has been 
afforded that the agricultural books in our school 


Draining tiles and mole plows were exhibited at 
many fairs, and the manufacture of tiles com- 
menced in various parts of the State. This is a 
cheering indication, tor beyond controversy, drain- 
ing is the most important of known improvements 
which remains to be adopted. 

The Ditch Law of 1854, in pursuance of which 
many thousands of acres of wet lands have been 
brought into cultivation and an_ incalculable 
amount of good done to individuals and the gen- 
eral interests of agriculture, in consequence of a 
decision of the Supreme Court, became inopera- 
tive and was repealed at the last session of the Leg- 
islature. The law enacted in the place of the one 
repealed has not been regarded with the same fa- 
vor by those who have desired to avail themselves 
of its provisions, principally because more time, 
trouble, and expense are necessary to legalize any 
improvement than under the previous law. To 
such an extent is this true that in many instances 
ithe cost of ile necessary legal steps has exceeded 
the cost of the work to be done. Were township 
trustees authorized to locate ditches as heretofore, 
and the right to appeal to the county commission- 
ers given only where a party felt aggrieved or 
when compensation was demanded; in a majority 
of instances it is believed that all parties would 
rest content with the action of the township trus- 
tess and much unnecessary expense be avoided. 
The clearing of wet lands and consequent surface 
drainage has the effect to carry the water off with 
more rapidity than formerly and to produce the 
overflow of creeks and ditches formerly made. 
Much injury has resulted from this course in some 
portions of the State; the public good requires 
that every facility be afforded for the enlarging of 
old water-courses, or where it is necessary for the 
opening of new ones. 

It is matter of complaint with wool growers, 
that with such facts before the public as those ob- 
tained through township assessors, showing an an- 
nual destruction in this State of not less than 100,- 
000 sheep by dogs, involving an annual loss of not 
less than $150,000, no adequate legal protection 
for sheep has yet been obtained. In consequence 
of this destruction, the wool-growing interests of 
the State is greatly depressed and steadily declin- 
ing. With a soil and climate well adapted to the 
growth of wool and a good market in our own 
country for more than twice as much as the coun- 
try produces, the number of sheep in Ohio has 
been diminishing for several years; from 1854 to 
1858 the decrease was more than 80 per cent, 
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An agricultural country as well adapted to the 
production of wool as the United States, ought not 
to be a purchaser of wool in the world’s markets, 
when nothing but dogs are in the way of raising 
enough to supply our own wants and a surplus for 
exportation. 

The necessity of maintaining fences is a great 
burden imposed upon the farmers of Ohio, with- 
out a corresponding benefit to any one. In the 
present State of legislation on the subject, every 
farmer is compelled to fence out all intruders and 
can obtain no redress for damages done to his 
crops, unless able to prove that his fences are all 
but impassable. Every good farmer is compelled 
to maintain numerous fences, costing in the ag- 
gregate in each township not less than $75,000, 
to fence out the animals of some unthrifty neigh- 
bor, whose whole stock is worth less, perhaps, than 
the thousandth part of the expense they involve. 
Were the law relating to fences and fence-viewers 
so modified as to make every owner of animals 
liable for all damages done by them, were all ani- 
mals found at large liable to be secured and the 
owner made liable for the expense of taking up 
and advertising, it is believed that the interests 
of agriculture would be greatly promoted. 

It is also believed to be a matter of general re- 
gret among intelligent farmers, that a survey and 
publication of all the natural resources of the 
State has never been made. Such a survey was 
indeed ordered some years since, but never com- 
pleted for want of the necessary appropriations. 
An examination of metallic ores, of animal fertil- 
izera, and indeed of every rock and soil in the 
State, and a publication of the same, showing not 
only their composition but their special adaptation, 
would be invaluable to the farmer. Nearly every 
State in the Union has made such a survey, and 
many of them have already realized benefits 
greatly exceeding the expenses incurred. The 
frequent failure of the staple crops of Ohio is of 
itself a sufficient reason for a more thorough ex- 
amination of our resources, and of all the influ- 
ences favorable and unfavorable to the increase 
of the products of the soil. The agriculture of 
the State is far from being in a satisfactory con- 
dition; a complete survey would probably contrib- 
ute more than any other measure to put it on a 
better footing. It may be thought by some that 
in the present state of its finances the State can 
ill afford the expense of a geological survey: but 
it might perhaps with more propriety be said that 
the State can still less afford to do without. 

Several States have already provided for the 
establishment of agricultural colleges; and it 
would seem that no person who has considered 
the innumerable applications of science to agricul- 
ture could doubt the benefit of such institutions. 
With regard to the propriety of maintaining insti- 
tutions at the public expense, which apparently 
are designed to benefit only those engaged in one 
department of industry, there may be room for 
difference of opinion; but when the fundamental 
importance of the agricultural interest is borne in 
mind, such expenditures may probably be justified 
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by an enlightened economy. The prosperity of 
the State and its ability to meet all its pecuniary 
obligations, depend mainly on the estimation in 
which agriculture is held among the people, and 
the intelligent and profitable manner in which it 
is pursued. It was remarked in the last annual 
report, that the State is losing large numbers of 
her sons from year to year by emigration, and is 
consequently the loser not only of the cash capital 
carried away, but of much productive labor and 
skill. This drain upon the population of the 
State is due, in a great measure, to the impression 
that Ohio no longer affords so good a field for in- 
dustry and enterprise as formerly. Her resources 
are supposed to be already developed, or perbaps 
even exhausted ; but was the whole extent of these 
resources shown, and such an education as would 
promote their utmost development provided, the 
State, it is believed, would less frequently be call- 
ed on to mourn the exodus of her sons. 
Norton S. TownsHenD, 
Avon, Dec., 1859. Pres. O. S. B. A. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Mole Plow and Tile Drains, 


I renounce all preface and come to the point at 
once, viz: To compare mole drains with tile, open 
ditches, etc., as promised in my letter in Cultiva- 
tor of Jan. 15th. 

Supposed cost of 2000 rods mole drains: 

Cost of plow or ditcher weeeee 9130 





Interest on same 1] year at10perct.. 13 
Wear and tear—say.............. 80—$173 
2 yokes oxen, 20 days, at $3 per day 60 
2 hands sametime, at $1“ “ 40— 100 
$273 
Deduet worth of machine........... 100 
$173 


Cost per rod of drain complete 8} cents. 

This estimate is for this latitude. Freight add- 
ed to any point in this State, would add but a 
trifle per rod to cost. Further, the estimated 
amount per day (100 rods) is low; our patentees 
say, 140 to 150 rods per day. Hands and team 
$4 per day, which is more than cost to any far- 
mer. We call the whole scale very liberal. We 
notice a late writer from Highland Co. says “the 
ditch can be made for 5 cts. per rod,” yet “P. T.” 
of the same county says, in last number, he does 
not wish to pay 25 cts. per red for a drain, ete. 
I should much like to see his figures for said cost. 

Let us look at the cost of 200 rods of drain 
tile: 
Cost of tile, 3 inch, which is but half size, 

as compared with mole, 35 cts. per rod.. $700 
Cost of digging and filling same, 3 feet deep, 


25 Cts. POF FOG... ccccccccsccsccccce G00 
Cost of laying same, 5 cts. per rod....... 100 
$1800 


Cost per rod, drain complete, 65 cents. 
To this should be added an additional per cent. 
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for worthless and broken tile, of which quite a|experience overthrows. By experience we know, 
number would be found in 2000 rods of same.—|by theory we only suppose. Farmers, try the 
But as we are not aiming at entire accuracy—on-| Mole Plow—make your drains with the same, not 
ly approximating for others to improve upon —| less than 3}, and if 4 feet, all the better. Expe- 
we pass this item. The tile cannot be delivered | rience will demonstrate its usefulness and economy, 
here for our estimate. The calculated cost of|even if you conclude to lay tiles. Try them both. 
digging, laying and filling up, I suppose, would be| Tiles must be well laid or they will fill up, as “ P. 
full 30 cents per rod. If this is too high, I bear|T.” says mole drains do in Highland. 

correction from those who know. Let us have} But I must close, as this is now too long, and 
the figures. As no work of this kind has been|in conclusion let me say to every farmer that 
done here per rod, I do not hold this entirely re-| owns the soil in Ohio, underdrain, and commence 





sponsible for correctness. now. ‘The sooner you begin, the sooner you reap 
Cost of 2000 rods open drain, same depth, 25) the benefit. If you don’t like mole drains, and 
cents per rod. can afford tile, use tile; if neither of these—wood, 


Thinking we have carried these figures far|if you have an abundance and to spare. 
enough, without specifying timber (which I do| But last of all, I mention open drains, as the 
not think would fall far short of estimate for tile,| most objectionable, for various reasons. First, 
as above), I will now recapitulate and compare: | your open ditches “use up” much good soil that 
Mole plow drains, cost per rod, 84 cts. covered drains would save for your use. They 
Tile . “ « & 65 “ 8 times more.|are constantly washing, and after filling up, they 
Open . “ « “25 “3 “ © are fruitful in distributing noxious weeds and 
I admit that tile well laid are, without doubt, | grasses, and finally they are an eye-sore to all good 
the best, all things considered, but I do not admit|tarmers. If from this hurried communication any 
that they are now most economical, or best for all| one is benefited, or more correct facts and figures 
to employ for drainage, mainly for this reason:— are adduced, from those better informed than my- 
Tile manufactories are but few and far between. | self, I shall be fully compensated and satisfied— 
Freight on the same is very expensive, so that a|to which I trust the intelligent Cultivator readers 
Railroad trip will double first cost. For this rea-| will respond, Amen! 
son, the cost places them beyond reach of a great Truly yours, “Ww.” 
majority of our farmers. Now,on the other hand,| London, Madison Co., Feb. 17, 1860. 
Mole Plows can be obtained by all, at a small ex- o 
pense—any farmer can use them—completing his For the Ohio Cultivator. 
ditch at once, and can within 30 days, sufficiently About Handling Cattle. 
ditch a moderate sized farm for all this year’s nee- —— 
essary purposes. Some ten years ago we had the handling of 
A large breadth of soil can thus be immediately | several considerable droves of Ohio steers, also 
benefited, more than sufficient to repay all ex-|the care of some scores of cows. The steers were 
penses on any soil (wet or dry) the present, or|from four to five years of age, the cows of any 
first year. But to drain the same breadth with|age from young up along. We took considerable 
tile, will, of necessity (even if accessible and can | interest in reading the character and habits of the 
be afforded), consume several years to complete. | former owners of the several animals. We fancy 
For this reason I wish to urge upon all the neces-| we can tell who among them were men who cared 
sity of mole drains—I mean all who are cultivat-| well for their stock, who kept them gentle and 
ing soils that are underlaid with a stiff clay sub-| tame by careful treatment, etc. 
soil (and of this class, doubtless a great majority} Among the cows were some of the most vicious 
of Ohio farmers are included), even if tile be sub-| we ever saw. Now, Buckeye Farmers, what 
stituted within six or ten years. makes a cow vicious? We ask why is it that you 
That mole drains will not crumble or fill up|allow yourselves to teach your cows to kick by 
within two or three years, has been practically | letting them do so? A cow seldom kicks the first 
demonstrated in this county, and if good this|time you milk her, if you do not hurt her. Why 
length of time, why not continue so for six or ten|is the habit ever learned at all? Did you ever 
. years tocome? I am well aware, that many wise|think men in other States, far away from your 
| heads tell you they will not last, and that friend |farm-yard, judge your manhood by the temper, 
Klippart of the State Board, has told us that in|training, habits, and value of the animals you 
Great Britain, Prussia, France, etc., Mole Plows|grow? They do most certainly. A well grown, 
| were used and abandoned 40 years since, and|good formed animal, is evidence of a farmer who 














have now given place to tile. Such is undoubt-| possesses business skill as well as manhood. It 
edly the fact, still this does not demonstrate that/|is the most natural thing in the world to think well 
mole drains will not last here. The countries|of the man who has succeeded in business—who 
spoken of may not possess similar advantages of has produced a good crop, either of ideas or from 
subsoil and climate with us, and from a geological | his farm. We look over our list of premiums 
survey of Great Britain before me, I am satisfied | awarded to see who are our best and most success- 
the comparison does not justify such conclusions. | ful farmers. 

Experience has often been opposed to theory.| Your thoughts are written by your labor—1. e., 
Theory introduces a hypothesis, frequently, which ' your thoughts or want of them ; if your cows kick 
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and are a poor mean breed of your own raising, |experiments in detail in reference to grinding and 
you need not play eavesdropper to know your fel- | cooking food for fattening cattle 5 and I may add, 
jow man’s opinion of you. The same of your |that the result of my feeding the last winter on a 
building—surrounding yards—farm management, | much larger scale, was still more satisfactory and 
ete., etc. As you judge others by what you see, | profitable. Cattle that cost me S18 per head in 
so you are judged. If rags are sticking out of| the full, brought me in spring $45.69, having con- 
the window of your house in the month of Janu-|sumed only about 12 bushels of corn ground and 
ary to keep the heat in, we doubt not if you ex- | cooked, allowing 70 lbs. in the ear per bushel. 

amine closely you will find rags stuck in the Medina Co., Feb., 1860. 
“ windows of your mind,” to keep the light out— | 
at least so you will be judged—such a fate is in- | 


SaMuEL HALE. 





STOCK FEEDING IN WINTER. 








evitable. 

But we had no idea of letting our pen run ran- 
doming thus when we began. We were going to 
say: look after your growing animals—see that they 
receive the care and attention which betoken man- 
hood on your part, by producing in them a full 
development. And this is profitable farming. 
Those farmers do the best who grow the best pro- 
ducts as the result of their own skill and cultiva- 
tion. It is not entirely necessary that the farmer 
should understand ancient history to raise a good 
animal, but he should understand his business and 
the production connected therewith. There is too 
much of growing cattle, horses, and field crops 
by guess. Effect follows cause here as elsewhere. 
In spite of the light of day, there are yet farmers 
who will not move brooms when they change resi- 
dences, because it’s unlucky! Is there any cause 
for such a result—any other reason why we 
shouldn’t move brooms ? 

Farmers must study cause and effect—not only 
in the growing of their animals, but the training 
them to the yoke or any other duty. How shall 
he get wisdom who holdeth the plow ? 

W. H. G. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Corn and Cob Meal. 


I notice, in the Oultivator of January 15th, an 
inquiry from Mr. Ashton, of Hardin Co., about 
feeding corn and cob meal. You may say to him 
that corn and cob meal is perfectly safe feed. 
Having made it my entire grain feed for horses, 
colts, calves, cows, sheep and fatting cattle for 
nearly five years, and having during that time fed 
not less than 5000 bushels, and having never bad 
a creature ailing while being fed on the same — 
their coat always being soft and lively and their 
bowels regular, and being satisfied that grinding 
corn with the cob adds one-half to its nature ; and 
that for fatting any kind of stock, grinding and 
cooking doubles its value, I have come to the con- 
clusion that corn and cob meal is the safest and 
cheapest grain feed that is raised in Ohio. 

Some object to having ear corn ground in stone 
mills, as it flattens the hard substance and scales, 
rendering them sharp and irritating to the bowels. 
How that is I cannot say, having no experience 
in that direction. My grinding is all done with a 
Little Giant Mill. 

It might be interesting to Mr. Ashton to peruse 
an article on “ Stock Feeding in Winter,” which I 
wrote for the Ohio Farmer in 1858, giving some 


| For several years I fed my corn in the ear, 
and with stabling and the best of care, could add 
but little to the weight of my cattle during the 
winter, and I had nearly given up feeding cattle, 
as I found that I could not make it pay. But 
‘three years ago I fell in with a “Little Giant 
| Stock Mill,” and liked its operation, procured one 
and set it to work—and, during the first winter, 
‘I ground and fed some twelve hundred bushels of 
‘ears of corn to my horses, cattle and sheep, and 
never wintered the same as well and as cheap as 
‘I did that winter. The next winter I commenced 
‘again in asmall way to stall-feed, the result of 
| which fully satisfied me that two bushels ground 
| with the cob, was worth more than three fed with- 
‘out grinding, to all kinds of stock. 

The last winter, being the third of my experi- 
‘menting, I not only ground with the cob, but also 
\cooked with Hedges, Free & Co.’s Agricultural 
| Steamer, about 1000 bushels of ears of corn, which 
I fed to oxen, horses, sheep, fatting hogs, milch 
cows, and six head of fatting cattle. ‘The result 
fully satisfied me that one-half the corn fed in this 
way would put more flesh upon horned cattle, 
hogs or horses, than the whole would, fed in the 
ear. The facts and figures concerning the beef 
cattle, I will give as follows: 

Five two year old steers and one cow ten years 
old, worth not to exceed, on the Ist of December, 
$25 per head. During the month of December 
they were fed in the field with cornstalks ; on the 
1st of January they were driven to the yard and 
lay to stacks of wheat and clover straw; during 
the month of January they were fed once a day in 
the field with cornstalks. This embraces the 
whole of their feeding and care through the win- 
ter, excepting their mush, which was fed to them 
regularly from the lst of January to the Ist of 
May, as follows: Each trough being filled at night, 
and also in the morning, with a half pail full of 
mush—after eating of which they would retire at 
their leisure to the yard. In order to come at the 
footing, I weighed one hundred pounds of meal 
when dry, which made fourteen pails of mush.— 
The corn fed was mostly soft corn, and badly 
moulded, and was not worth more than half price. 
The footing up, then, is as follows: Seven pounds 
of corn and cob meal per head, per day, for one 
hundred and twenty days, eight hundred and forty 
pounds ; at seventy pounds per bushel, 12 bushels 
of soft corn, at twenty-five cents per bushel, $3 ; 


cornstalks and straw, say $3; cost of produce per 
head, $6. 
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The cattle were sold about the Ist of May, to|more to get other cedar posts eleven or twelve 
John Mallery, for the New York market, at $3,-| feet long, and set them ten or twelve feet inside 
62} per hundred, live weight, and their average! the fence, then saw in and cut a shoulder on the 
weight was one thousand one hundred and ninety-| side of the fence post where it sticks up above 
four and one-sixth pounds—bringing me in cash,|the boards, and also on the long post, for the 
per head, $43,28. In my case it would be more jrafters to rest on, then fasten the rafters to the 
just to give my cattle a handsome credit for con-| posts with iron bolts, and it is then ready for your 
verting my straw into manure, than to charge them | roof. 
with it. Now, what say you. Is not that cheaper, both 

Some may suppose that the trouble of grinding |in the long and short run, than your tumble-down 
and cooking might still use up the margin. The | twenty-five or thirty year frame sheds? Now 
facts are as follows: I used to set a boy eleven| you have an open shed, with the roof sloping one 
years old at grinding in the morning with two|way; but if you build another fence the same 
horses, and with what assistance I could render|distance from the long posts, farther inside, and 
him while attending my steamer, he would —— your rafters the other side of the middle post 
fifty bushels (my usual weekly allowance), ground | with the same bolt, and on the side of the other 
by noon—and during the same time I would have | fence posts, and put on your roof, then you have 
half of the same cooked, reserving the balance for| an enclosed shed, except the ends, which you can 
another cooking. enclose if you wish. Such a shed can be used 

I think the trouble and expense of feeding cat-|for a variety of purposes—for sheep, for hog 
tle in this way, is much less than stabling them on | pens, or for storing away mowers and reapers, 
hay; at the same time you fatten your cattle, in-| plows, harrows, etc., or it could be used as a 
stead of their losing from one-fourth to one-half|wagon and carriage house. Such a concern 
of the previous summer’s growth, as they usually | would be grand for storing away sugar cane, and 
do with the best of care, on hay. grinding and boiling the same, only it need not be 

It is a fact worthy of note, that sufficient money | enclosed, and should be some higher than a cattle 
is lost by the stock-growers of Ohio, in allowing|or sheep shed. And if one has usually more hay 
their cattle to fall away in winter, to pay all taxes,|than they can put in the barn, I think it would 
and support all their schools and churches of every | pay to build such a shelter for hay. 
grade and denomination. Another thought bas occurred to me. If every 

Every farmer should make his market stock |body is going to build sheds and be their own 
grow every day, from the time it comes into the|carpenters, would it not pay for some one who 
world until it goes to market, and in so doing will|ean furnish such posts, to advertise them in the 
save at least one year’s time, and one-third of the Cultivator? I presume such posts can be bought 
‘feed in growing a steer to weigh twelve hundred |in a rough state at from fifteen to fifty cents, eith- 
pounds, or in raising a colt to be worth $100, I|er at Cleveland or Sandusky. 
know of no way this can be done so nicely as by| Once more, and I am done. If the ammonia 
raising more corn, grinding and cooking the same |of the manure will injure the posts, pound in 
with the cob, which makes perfectly safe feed for|charcoal around while setting them. This is a 
any kind of stock, in sufficient quantity to secure the| great preservative to gate and fence posts, ma- 
desired result — having fed over three thousand|nure or no manure. But don’t use oak posts for 
bushels of ground corn and cobs in the last three| your shed, because they are four or five dollars 
years, to all kinds of stock, and not having a sin-| cheaper—your shed would not be worth one-tenth 
gle creature ailing in the least, while feeding the|as much. Set the posts in deep, so that the only 
same, I am fully satisfied there does not exist in| Way they can blow down is to blow up by the 
the vegetable world more wholesome food for stock | roots. 


























. W.C. 
than corn and cob meal. ~ 
J Saving Frosted Sugar-Cane. 
For the Ohio Cultivator. Last fall there was a good deal more cane rais- 
Sheds and Posts. ed here than there had been before, but the frost 


killed it before it had got ripe. Now I must tell 
you what I learned in the cane business, which 
would have been worth twenty dollars to me if I 
had known it before. Soon after the frost came 


Our Yankee friends away down from Maine, 
tell us that red cedar posts will last a hundred 
years, and two or three generations beside, and 
come out more sound than when first put in.|in the fall, some very wise people told the farmers 
Well, you say, what of it? There is this about|to let the cane stand a few weeks and it would 
it. Every man wants a shed, even if he has but|get the better by it. So the most of us did so. 
the one cow, and he wants to build as cheap and| But one of my neighbors took a wiser plan, and 
durable as possible. Then suppose he wants a|cut up some of his cane and laid in a pile and coy- 
shed around his barn-yard, he wants a fence also,|ered it up. The rest was left standing several 
so he gets cedar posts about eight feet long, and|weeks. Finally they worked it all up, both kinds 
sets them in solid about three and a half feet, and | alike, on Cook’s Evaporator, and the syrup of that 
then bourds up tight—his yard is then fenced in| which was cut up first looked about as bright as 
with the cheapest fence he can make, because it|honey, while the other looked more like black 
is the most durable. Now it will not cost much| paint than molasses. J. B. Mixes. 
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| from which it has been falsely judged ever since. Now 
|in 1859 we met with another local disaster in the loss 
of wheat and hay, which will subject us to a false po- 
| sition for the next ten years. 


Deatu or A. H. Ernst.—The readers of the Ohio 
| Cultivator have seen frequent mention of the name of 
A. H. Ernst, the veteran pomologist of Cincinnati, who 
| had been our intimate friend and correspondent for a 
jlong time. Having arrived at the ripeness of his years 
is _ |and with a noble record of good works, on the 18th of 
| February, 1860, he was gathered to his final rest and 


She E ifor’s Table. ‘everlasting reward. 


| AGRICULTURAL BuREAv. — We learn that since the 
‘ ‘ be ~~ | Agricultural Division of the U. 8. Patent Office was 
PosTaGE ON THE Onto CULTIVATOR, is six Cents @ HJaved out, the Secretary of the Interior has organized 

















year within the State of Ohio, and twelve cents a year 
outside of Ohio; to be paid by the subscriber at his 
own post office quarterly or yearly, in advance. 

OvR CORRESPONDENTS have been very kind to keep 
us in a good supply of matter for publication, for 
which we desire to express our deep sense of obliga-! 


an Agricultural Bureau in that Department, to which 
Hon. A. J. Clemson, of Mo., has been appointed Super- 
intendent. Wedo not know by what authority Sec- 
retary Thompson has done this, but we are inclined to 
think it may prove a good thing. 


STATE Fams ror 1860.—We notice the appointment 





tion. These good friends render us most acceptable of several State Fairs for the current year as follows: 
service, but the larger benefit is to the great Cultivator, Vermont, at Burlington, Sept. 11 to 14. 
public, who are thus in possession of facts and experi-| Ohio, Dayton, Sept. 25 to 28. 
ences of great value to them as practical cultivators of, Indiana, Indianapolis, Oct. 2 to 5. 
the soil. What we desire and need most, is the details) New York, Elmira, Oct. 2 to 5. 
of successes (and failures too) of those who have had | 
an actual experience, with sufficient observation to) Cc 
make it certain that something was learned by it. | 

i ai ject is i rmer in the cul-| ie 
While our main object is to aid the farme ‘i | Greene, Xenia, Sept. 18—21. 
tivation of the soil, the raising of stock, fruits, etc., we | P 

, : f on reble, Eaton, Sept. 18—21. 

take a great interest in our Department of Miscellany, | . 

ee. , ‘ ‘ | Richland, Mansfield, Oct. 2—65. 
which is designed in part to cultivate the People. In SRS “ 

. — : * Crawford, Bucyrus, Oct. 8—5. 
this we desire the best that our friends can furnish. ‘ My 4 
: : ; Harrison, Cadiz, Oct. 3—5. 
We can use but little poetry, and are particular that it : 
. ~ : | Seneca, Tiffin, Oct. 3—5. 

shall not be of the cheap wooden kind, nor the soft, | Washington. Marietta. Oct. 88 
Miss Nancy style. Articles on practical housekeep- | aes, 4 yn . 
ing suit us better than anything else, in this Depart-, TH£ Amertcan Pomoxogicat Soctety will meet at 
ment. But now the farmers will soon begin to get | Philadelphia, Sept. 10. 


busied with their work, and have no time to write for | “IMPUDENCE.” — The Ohio Farmer turns up its ele- 


us. We wish they would consider our case, and write |gant nose in great disgust at our brief notice of a per- 
up something for us to use along, as we have need, in| sonal attack from one of its skulking correspondents, 
the progress of the season. /on the subject of the geological survey, and in a para- 
The CaraLoaves of our Nurserymen and Seeds-| graph of ten lines, fabricates three falsehoods against 
men, are becoming valuable repositories of practical U8, besides imputing “bad manners,” etc. We know, 
information, besides the unusually large enumeration | that having grown up in the country, where it is fash- 
of stuff for sale, and when offered, as they generally | ionable to speak the truth, our manners are not up to 
are by our advertisers, for only a stamp to pay return | the model of our eminently respectable cotemporary. 
postage, they should be sought for by all farmers and| But having a fatherly regard for the character of the 
gardeners, whether they desire to purchase stock or| 24i0 Furmer, we beg to admonish the Editor, that by 
not. Mr. Bateham has just issued a descriptive, illus-, this style of attack upon us, he is in a fair way to 
trated catalogue of the Columbus Nursery, full of val-| add to his other amiable accomplishments the qualities 
uable suggestions in all departments of Pomology, Or-| of blackguard and liar; to which bad eminence he has 
namental Trees, Flowers, etc., and got up in superior | # perfect right, if it suits his refined taste. This isa 
style. | free country. 


Census or Crops—Next summer the United eseedl Onto EpvcaTionaL Montuty.—At the close of last 
Census will be taken, to embrace the then present pop- | year, the Ohio Journal of Education, which had been 
ulation of the Union, and also the statistics of many | ©" the invalid list for some time, was taken by F. W. 
farm crops and products, the growth of last year. While | Hurtt of this city, with the editorial assistance of School 
farmers haye the matter in mind, they should now | Commissioner Smyth, by whom it is to be conducted 
figure up the yield of their various crops of last sum-|in future. Terms, $1 a year. 
mer and have it ready for the census men. Owing to| Exsen Wiant, Corresponding Secretary of the Mass. 


the temporary failure of some crops in Ohio in 1849,| Hort. Soc., will accept our thanks for the Transactions 
the State made a poor show in the census of 1850,! of that society, for 1859. 


We are informed of the following appointments for 
ounty Fairs in Ohio: 
Clermont, Bantam, Sept. 11—14. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Views by an Old Observer. 
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Cereal Crops, says, “A change from one grain 
|crop to another, is no rotation, that grass or roots 
after grain crops are the only true rotation; a 
Frienp Harris:— kh see that your fair and | change from one grain crop to another is only 
accomplished correspondent at Mahoning, has suc- | &'V!" to the soil a change of thieves of varied ex- 
ceeded well in trimming her minor evergreens ;/| PeTtness. . ; } ; 
giving them an artificial shape pleasing to the| H. C. Carey inthe Tribune is boring Bryant of 
eye from its unique symmetry alone. But I the Evening Post, with his obsolete political econ- 
would ask her—lover of nature as she is—which |omys but Bryant lets none of these appeals move 
is the most beautiful and true to nature’s esthetic | him. I suppose he fears that a reply to a phre- 
in arboriculture ; the artificially shaped savin, or etic expert, will only increase his malady. ; 
the one that grows wild in native luxuriance, and| No country on the globe has increased faster in 
thus becomes one of nature’s perfections. ‘manufacturing industry since the tariff was re- 
The late David Thomas — Quaker as he was, duced in 1846, than these United States, and I 
in plainness of dress and deportment, had never- | 20W live in the midst of some of the living and 
theless a great passion for the beautiful in arbori-| tactical evidences of the fact. Our little Bir- 
culture and floral nature. He said, never trim) ™ingham, Seneca Falls, is putting on Manchester, 
ornamental trees, either evergreen or deciduous, | by successfully varying and extending its mills 
even the lowest branches he suffered to remain 84 workshops in wood and iron, and even textile 
intact, fencing out bovines to prevent their depre-| fabrics, that have been selling in every State of 
dation. In his flower garden of an acre, he had | the Union, and now command orders from foreign 
graveled walks, and borders fringed with phlox, | Mations; while here we can boast of a great Shawl 
and boxes sempervirens, but no geometrical beds | Factory that uses 250,000 lbs. of fine wool yearly, 
or figures; for he said that the tulip, the lily, nor|‘ividing 15 per cent. on the capital stock out of 
the verbena, needed any artificial decoration, and \the last year’s profits. All it asks is free trade in 
that such things only put Jack on the gentleman. | Chemicals and dye stuffs, with no protective tariff, 
; but its own superior Yankee invention, industry, 
THE YALE COLLEGE AGRICULTURAL LECTURES. | and economy. Its shawls in beauty of design, com- 
Lewis F. Allen, is not disposed to be very com-| bination of colors, texture and finish, rival those 
plimentary in his lectures, on the latter-day nur-| of Glasgow, and they are made with so much less 
serymen and pomologists of Young America. He} hand labor that they cost less. All the early en- 
says “that the orchardists of old, used seedling| acted tariffs for protecting our cotton manufac- 
trees, and did not pull them up and graft them by | tures, only precipitated prodigality and mismange- 
the stem, but waited till they were of some size,|ment, so that those who before throve under a 12 
and then cut them off about six feet high to insert) per cent. revenue duty, now nearly all became 


the scion. Now the treatment of the nursery, 
puts the seeds of death into half of the trees trans- 
planted therefrom.” Friend Bateham should come 
down upon him for an old fogy, as some thought 
he was, while others applauded him. 


Prof. Johnson in his lecture on soils, says, 


“that the physic of the soil are after all, more 
important than the chemistry.” To which every 
farmer on a heavy clay farm will, methinks, say 
amen. Draining, and clover plowed under, bene- 
fits the soil more by mechanical than its chemical 
action, though the clover does both. According 
to Leibig, who had some farm practice to test his 
theory, a soil must be divided by vegetable mat- 
ter before it can receive the atmospheric plant 
food, nitric acid and ammonia. And every far- 
mer knows that working manure into the soil en- 
ables it to collect and hold moisture from dew, and 
that plaster has no effect on a soil exhausted of 
its vegetable matter. 

Dr. Fitch’s lecture on Insect Ravages, is as in- 
teresting to the farmer and fruit grower, as it is 
creditable to the zeal and patience of the learned 
lecturer. He says that the “ apple tree borer may 
be effectually kept out by a washing of soft soap 
about the first of June; it is a certain remedy.” 
The leaves of the plum tree should be drenched 
with tobacco water and soap suds, with & mixture 
of lime, as soon as the insects appear. 

Joseph Harris, in his very practical lecture on 


bankrupt under the stimulus, and it was not un- 

‘till after Henry Clay’s compromise act was pass- 
ed, that economy in details, superior skill and 
| cheaper industry, enabled the manufacturer to 
\tHrive. In after life, that practical stateman, Mr. 
Calhoun, had to regret his early simplicity in 
voting tariff after tariff to aid that industry, it had 
so effectually emasculated. 

The abrogation of the British corn law protec- 
tion so much deprecated at the time by the Eng- 
lish farmer, has done more for British agriculture 
than can well be calculated. By growing more 
grass, turnips, wursells, beets and cattle, they are 
enabled to grow more grain on half the acres. At 
this time France grows little more grain than 
Great Britain on more than double the acres. 
But Louis Napoleon intends to change tout cela, 
by enacting free trade as a legitimate encourage- 
ment to agricultural industry. 

The past unusually cold season, shortened our 
grass crop, and our great corn crop is marked by 
light grain and many soft ears; but these ears 
have done much to keep down the ration of hay, 
so that it can now be bought at $10 the ton. 

Waterloo, N. ¥., Feb., 1860. Ss. W. 





A VenerasLe Mvure.—A South Carolina 
paper notices the death of a mule, whose age was 
known with certainty to be sixty-two years at the 
time of his death. 
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Items from the Country. 


Poland Pigs. 


I have been breeding the Poland Pigs for two| 


years, and the Chester for nearly five years. [| 
think the Polands are the best from the following | 
reasons : 

First. The Polands are more prolific than the 
Chester. 

Second. They are hardier and better adapted | 
to our climate. 

Third, and last, though not least, when fatted 
they have the leg to carry them to market all right, 
the Chesters have not. 

We want a pig that when you have wintered | 
him, then you can turn him on the clover through | 
the summer, then let him glean your stubble fields, 
then put up and fatten for market. 

I had two Poland pigs last summer that were | 
treated as above named; when 14 months or 420 
days old, they weighed 420 pounds gross. The 
clover that they ran on three months through the 
summer was second rate pasture. If any pigs 
can beat that I should like to hear from them. 

Nineveh, Ind. ¥. PB. @. 
Thinks his Pig is Some. 

I have observed some pretty high boasting in 
the Cultivator in reference to raising large pigs. 
I raised one of common breed, which came on the 
28th of April, was taken immediately from the 
sow, fed at first sweet milk, after that on sour 
milk until the last month or two, in which I fed 
it some corn; killed Nov. 23d, being 209 days 
old, and weighed 270 pounds net. Now whatev- 
er the other writers may think, I think old Athens 
is ahead. A. SAUNDERS. 

Athens, Feb., 1860. 

Jerusalem Artichokes. 


What are Jerusalem Artichokes good for? isa 
question which I hear asked very often; and I 
propose to tell the Ohio Cultivator folks why I 
raise them, and what I think they are good for. 
They are most excellent winter food for all kinds 
of stock, being worth nearly as much as potatoes, 
while they can be kept with little or no trouble, as 
freezing does not injure them, and they are not apt 
to rot. They are very productive, mine yielding 
from 800 to 1100 bushels per acre, while the cost | 
of cultivating an acre is not more than the cost of | 
raising half an acre of corn. They are good to 
plant in an orchard where the ground needs stiring | 
deeper than it would be well to plow ; as hogs will 











| 


thoroughly stir up the ground without injury to) 
the roots of the trees, and at the same time fatten | 
They do not exhaust the soil | 


on the artichokes. 

much, as their nourishment is mostly obtained 

from the air. E. E. Smita. 
Milan, O., Feb. 1860. 


Wayne and Stark. 


A few items from Old Wayne and Molly Stark | 


not may come amiss to your numerous Cultivator 
readers. The winter grain stands too thin on the 
ground. The fault is, the farmers sowed a little too 
sparingly last fall, but the grain looks healthy. 
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| With a favorable spring, I think the prospects are 


good. Someof the peaches are nipped, but if they 
are fortunate enough to get through without anoth- 
er set to, I think we will still have plenty. Farm 
stock is wintering fine. ‘The majority of the far- 
mers commenced saving their fodder in the early 
part of winter,so they will get over the winter 
without any trouble. The sheep in this vicinity, 
and on the Stark county plains, look remarkably 
well. I spent a very pleasant day, a few weeks 
since, in looking over the flocks on the plains. 
The principal shepherds are Messrs. Everhart, 
Hildenbrand, McDouell and Noble, and many oth- 
ers of note. I noticed a majority of the sheep 
were merinos, some of the Wells and Dickinson 
descendants. A. K. M. 
Dalton, Feb., 1860. 


Southern Indiana. 


The growing wheat looks quite badly on ac- 
count of the dry freeze. There is a greater 
amount sown than common, and it started finel 
in the fall. Some hope the root will still live, and 
not perish with the top. Peaches were all killed 
in the fall, and cherries and plums nearly all. 
The winter is passing away, and the barns and 
sheds look quite empty. Stock of all kinds looks 
well, and with good economy we can take it 
through the winter in good order. Now is the 
time to look to the lambs and save them from or- 
namenting the forks of trees in the Spring. 


Jennings Co., Ind., 2 mo. 1860. F. M. C. 


Erie County. 


In this section of country we haven’t had more 
than five days of real cold weather, but we have 
had a remarkably pleasant winter. On account 
of thawing and freezing it has been very hard for 
wheat. Farmers here are anticipating a fine sea- 
son ahead. Ben Tayor. 
Ross County. 


The wheat crop is badly winter killed; the 
peaches will be an entire failure; other small 
fruits badly injured. L. J. 

Gillespieville, Feb. 21. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Maple Sugar Making. 


In my travels last Spring through the States of 
New York and New England, I noticed their 
mode of Sugar Making, as well as many other 
things. They tap with a tapering bit made ex- 
pressly for that purpose. They are down on the 
old way of boring and boxing, or boxing or goug- 
ing, or even boring with a common auger, alleging 
that the screw to the auger is what kills the tree. 


| It is rough and would hold the sap, and there it 
\would commence rotting. Much attention has 


been paid so this subject, and it is found that the rot 
commenced where the serew or burr of the auger 


left off. Being rough the sap remains in the 
wound, which causes the rot. They have invent- 


ed a tapping bit, without a screw or a lip, which 
is just the thing. The hole is emooth and of a 
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cone shape at the point, and so constructed that all 
the sap must run out of the hole. 

The farmers down east use buckets altogether, 
and so fixed as to hang to the tree tapped. ‘This 
is done with a thin, short spike, driven under the 
spile with a sharp lip which slips under the up- 
per hoop of the bucket which holds it. By this 
arrangement they get all the sap. None lost by 
wind or other accident. 

In making sugar everything should be kept 
clean and neat as house work. E. L. Gisss. 

Orwell, Feb., 1860. 














HORTICULTURAL. 








The Editor Goeth Into His Garden. 

We write on this 22d day of February, while the 
military forces of the city are plouting about the mud- 
dy streets, in honor of the birth of G. Washington, late 
of Virginia, deceased. This morning the deep mouth- 
ed field pieces of Capt. Ijams’ Light Artillery, woke 
the echoes of the slumbering air, but our ears were 
saluted by a better style of music, for the first blue-bird 
of the season, perched in a tall cherry tree and called 
to us—Come out! come out! That song woke all the 
winter slumber of our rural soul, and we felt that the 
frost line had been passed. 

Last fall_—see Ohio Cultivator, Nov. 15, p. 846, we 
wrote quite romantically about putting our garden 
pets to bed for winter, where they have slept ever 
since, without our once going among them; but 
this morning we obeyed the summons of the messeng- 
er of spring, to Come out! and took a walk among 
the cherry, pear, peach, grape, currant, gooseberry, etc., 
children of our little fruit garden, and found every one 
of them in that healthy, deep and heavy breathed sleep, 
which comes just before the time of waking. Bless 
me, how fat the buds are getting to be, and as we put 
the blade of our knife through their shining brown 
coats, there lie the bright green germs, ready to pop 
out into beautiful blooms, when these fitful, gusty days 
give place to a more quiet and earnest mellowness. 
How kindly the Life Giver has proved a Life Keeper 
to all our garden pets! and now we shall begin to do 
our morning devotions over the pillows of these dar- 
lings, so we may be ready to catch the first half sleep- 
ing smile they give when they shall awaken, and the 
heaven of their infant eyes shall be first reflected in 
the loving light of our own. 


—_— —~20e-o—— 


Mcctieptyine Azavias.—If you will bend 


down the branches before the leaves start, into | 


good soil, and hold them down with a stone, and 
cover the whole with moss, and keep that moist, 
you will have strong plants in one year, well root- 
ed. So says the French Journal of Agriculture. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Diseases of Fruit Trees. 


Underdraining, Subsoiling and Mulching. 


I promised to continue on diseases of fruit trees, 
but I have to mention another subject that brings 
on a great many diseases, and more important 
than the other. Being now so near to Spring 
and the time to plant fruit trees, I will state a 
few items. Much has been said and written on 
the subject of underdraining and mulching. I 
| will make a few remarks about this. The first is 
about underdraining. By the way it has been 
said and written, many folks would get the 
idea that an orchard could not be raised without 
underdraining, but this is a wrong idea. Under- 
draining, no doubt, isa very good plan, and partic- 
ularly on low land, where the water stands for any 
length of time; but I hold that a place which is 
spouty is not fit to plant an orchard on without 
underdraining ; but a great many famers have 
| places on their farms for an orchard without un- 
derdraining. 
| But I hold to one thing that every place ought 
to have before an orchard is planted, which is not 
so expensive as underdraining, and this is to sub- 
soil the ground and dig the holes in the fall, or at 
least six weeks before you want to plant the trees. 
The holes ought to be dug about two or three feet 
deep, and from four to five feet wide, so that the 
sun and frost will pulverize the ground to make it 
fit for the roots to grow in. Before you want to 
plant the trees, throw the dirt in the holes again, 
and tramp it solid. The ground must be dry, and 
plant the trees high enough so they will not stand 
lower than they stood in the nursery, then you 
will find your trees will do good. But I have 
seen a great many folks that never dig a hole till 
they have the tree in their hand to plant, then 
they dig a little hole in the hard ground which 
was never plowed deeper than three inches, and 
here, if the trees and roots are ever so good, and 
grow for a year or two, and the roots stick in the 
hard ground, the trees will get diseased, and there 
is no help for them. This is one of the causes 
that brings on diseases of fruit trees. 

_ Mulching trees I don’t believe in. It brings in 
a great many insects, and under the mulching the 
wood will grow soft or spongy, and not solid enough 
,to make good hardy trees. You are well aware 
that anything that grows under shade will gréw 
spongy like, and if it is taken in the hot sun and 
cold winds it will die. I go even so far as to say 
that if fruit trees are raised in a nursery where 
\they stand so thick that they shade each other so 
‘much that no sun and winds can get to them, they 
,are not so good as those trees that are raised more 
openly. Take, for instance, an oak tree out of a 
thick grove and plant it in the open prairie, and 
nine cases out of ten it will die. And so it is 
with a fruit tree, but an evergreen tree which is 
adapted to grow under shade, and the insects will 
not trouble them, then mulching and shading will 
do; but when the ground is prepared and the holes 
dug, as I said before, so the ground is pulverized, 
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then it needs no mulching, and the trees will grow 
better, and there is no danger of the borer or oth- 
er insects to destroy the trees; they will grow right 
along, and no drouth or wet will have much effect 
on them, as I saw last summer, when we he had 
the severest drouth we ever had in northern Iili- 
nois. C. H. RosenstIE.. 
Northern Iil., Feb., 1860. 


Remark.—We presume Mr. Rosenstiel, in his re- 
marks about underdraining for orchards, has special 
reference to the rolling prairies of Illinois, which have 
a natural underdraining of drift gravel, and not to the 
deep clays, like most of our Ohio lands, which must 
be supplied with artificial lungs, if they are expected 
to breathe at all.—Eb. 

.2ee -- 


Cutting and Saving Scions, 


The present month is a proper time for cutting 
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by mail, to any part of the United States, by en- 
closing them in oiled silk. 

It is said that scions which have become dry, if 
buried in ordinary garden mold two or three 
weeks, become perfect—which would, if inserted 
without, be useless.— Rural American. 
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For the Obio Cultivator. 
Gas Tar for Peach Trees, 


I notice an article in the Cultivator of the 15th 
of November last, in which you speak of Mr. 
Loughry having smeared his peach trees with gas 
tar, and being well pleased with the results; and 
as I have planted a considerable number of trees, 
I would like to ask Mr. Loughry, through the Cul- 
tivator, a question or two: Would it do to put it 
on small trees set out in the spring, and one year 
‘old? How often? If but once, at what time’ and 
what are the beneficial results? Would it be alike 





scions for grafting. In fact, atter a tree becomes beneficial for apples, pears, cherries, and plums? 


dormant, and the leaf falls in October, scions may | Yours, 


I think | 


there is no difference as regards the time, so far| 


be cut at any time before the buds start. 


as relates to the value of the scions—the only 
trouble is to keep them. Shoots of last year’s 
growth, from healthy and vigorous trees, furnish 
the only good scions, and care should be taken 
that they are of firm, well-ripened wood, as on 
the perfection of the scion, as well as the stock, 
depends the value of the future tree. When one 
is collecting scions during the winter a good way 
to keep them is to bury them in snow. Another 
way is to bury them in the cellar, in slightly moist 
sand earth, leafy mould or peat. They will keep 
very well in this way, if a proper degree of mois- 
ture is maintained, and they are not attacked by 
mice. They should be képt just moist enough to 
keep them from shrinking and wilting; keep them 
cool and damp, not wet. They are less injured 
when a little dry than whensoaked. Saw-dust is 
sometimes used for packing; but I consider this 
an unsafe method, especially if packed in a warm 
cellar. A neighbor of mine once had several 
hundred choice varieties packed in damp, fine saw- 
dust, and though, to appearance, they were in per- 
fect order, they proved to be entirely worthless, 
causing not only a little chagrin and considerable 
loss to others as well as himself. Saw-dust is lia- 
ble to heat from fermentation, and no doubt the 
failure above referred to was from this cause. I 
doubt whether any thing can be found for packing 
scions better than fine moss. It is very retentive of 
moisture, and is not so likely to cause the scion 
to become water-soaked as the other substances 
named; besides, it keeps them clean and free 
from grit, which they get from sand and earth. 


In cutting scions, the bunches should be mark- 
ed as soon as cut, and when packed away, each 
bundle should be labeled. By shaving off the butt 
end of the scion, the name can be legibly written 
upon the green wood with a black lead pencil, if 
no label is at hand. 

Scions can be transported in quantities by ex- 
press by packing in moss, as above stated, or sent 


SaMvuEL Crala. 

Guernsey Co., Feb., 1860. 

Nore.— We hope Mr. Loughry will answer these 
questions. We have noticed some recent statements 
which set forth that the use of coal tar has proved fatal 
to young trees.—Ep. 


Cranberry Culture, 





Epviror CuLtivator:— Please allow me to 
make inquiries respecting culture of Cranberries. 
What is the proper time of year to transplant the 
vines? What kind of land is best for them? And 
when we have suitable ground, does it pay to cul- 
tivate them? I have ground from springy and 
always wet, to dryer and to dry black loam.— 
Which is best suited to their growth? I have a 
bank of saw-dust near by — can that be used to 
prevent the growth of weeds and to aid the growth 
of the vines ? R. K. 

Cardington. 

Answer. — This cranberry question has been asked 
over and over again, and the experiment of cultivating 
this plant has been repeatedly tried in Ohio and other 
western States, but so far as we are informed, it has 
proved a failure. If any person knows to the contrary 
we shall be glad to publish the fact. Our scientific 
botanists attribute this failure to grow cranberries in 
this region, to the presence of lime in the soil. Cran- 
berries seem to require an astringent or peaty soil.— 
Ep. 


For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Fruit Growing in Southern Indiana. 





As the good old Ohio Cultivator finds its way 
into many families in Southern Indiana, I wish to 
say a few words in reference to the peach buds 
in these Knob regions. While we see accounts 
from all directions of the destruction of peach 
trees, there is yet a remnant saved, and we have 
a prospect of a fair crop of fruit in some of the 
most favored situations on what we called Peach 
Knobs, which will add further testimony to the 
very common saying that there are peaches every 
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year on the Knobs. But a small portion of this 
best fruit raising district is yet put to that use; 
but people are just awakening to the importance 
of thus occupying these hills, which were former- 
ly thought to be worthless. Several fruit men 
from Ohio have bought land in these parts, and 
are preparing to go into the business of fruit 
raising. W. B. Lipsey. 
Salem, Washington Co., Ind. 


Dome Miscellany, 





For the Vhio Cultivator. 
A Winter Sunset. 


Winter in our latitude has but few charms. We 
lie too far on the outskirts of the Ice King’s do- 
main for him to have much supervision over us, 
and the satraps he sends to govern us, make at 
best but a poor show of authority, and wear the 
royal robes so ungainly with here a slip and slide, 
and there a great rent through which old Mother 
Earth looks out, brown and bare, as if entreating 
a better covering for her nakedness, that it would 
be far, far better did he not attempt to rule us at 
all, for then we might escape the contemptuous 
pity of his Yankee subjects, straying from their 
paternal rocks, who, seeing us going to court clad 
in furs from top to toe, and sweltering in the very 
throne room from the high temperature the ser- 
vants of Boreal majesty have brought with them, 
exclaim with infinite disgust, “And yeou gall this 
winter, deou yeou? Well, I'll be darned!” 

We confess, O Yankee, that we are wofully 
lacking in most of the essentials that make winter 
so glorious in thy favored land. We lack the 
storms that the mountains hurl down upon the 
valleys in that paradise of the Ice King, waking 
the echoes with their boisterous halloos to which 
the mysterious laughter that makes merry the 
caveros of the Kaatskills is but a gentle sigh. We 
lack, too, that white ocean fixed in long, glittering, 
wave like swells, that covers the land like another 
deluge, overtopping the fences, sealing up the 
windows with shutters of purest pearl, and stand- 
ing breast high in the doorway, greeting the mas- 
ter of the house as he peers cautiously out in the 
gray break of the morning with this icy salutation : 
“Up, up man! Don’t stand there shivering as if I 
were the great enemy and had come to settle my 
account, but jump around and stir up your blood 
before it freezes in your veins, and rout out the 
boys with big shovel and little shovel, or small 
chance will there be for your morning coffee, for 
sirrah ! do you not see that the pump has gone un- 
der, nose and all?” 

And a long, loud laugh goes round the house, 
rolls away over the snowy plains, and is answered 
with shouts of “inextinguishable laughter” from 
the tall, spectral mountains that come and go be- 
hind their magical veils of cloud as if playing at 
hide-and-seek, while Will and Ned, metamorphosed 
into bears, burrow into the fleecy drifts, calling 


out to one another with a mad glee that defies the 
loudest “ Ha, Ha,” of old Winter, and turns his 
fiercest moods to ridicule. 

We confess, O thou synonym of egotism, that 
we present a most ragged and unsightly appear- 
ance in winter, being robed, as it were, in black 
mud, and veiled in low-hung, dripping clouds, but 
as the homeliest face is not without some redeem- 
ing feature, so even this dreary time has for us its 
beautiful expressions, its beauty spots, so to speak, 
that reconcile us in some measure to the general 
deformity. 


| 


Occasionally the sun pleases to go down in a 
rich, glowing sea of splendor, that brings to mind 
half-forgotten descriptions of Italian sunsets, and 
one sees Venice as in a dream, standing in a rosy 
sea, with its towers and palaces transfigured in a 
divine glory, with the cruel lion of St. Marks’ blood 
red upon his lofty column, and Shylock in green 
turban shuffling along under the opposite shadows. 
Bassanio crossed the’ square a moment ago, and 
we know he will meet the Jew at that angle yon- 
der, and we know also what the result of that 
meeting will be, for we noted well the wicked twin- 
kle of the old man’s eyes 
“Ma, ma, more bre, more bre, and sash on it, 
ma. 





Did I ever! Was ever a fine dream so rudely 
broken ? 

“Come here, deary, and ma will show you some- 
thing pretty.” And we pointed to the radiant 
west, with its painted banners streaming north and 
south, and the golden deeps into which the sun had 
just disappeared. 

Our giddy two-year-old gazed for a moment 
with seeming interest at the shifting cloud piles 
sailing off with curled, purple edges, changing in- 
to the delicate blush of the sea shell, when to our 
dismay he cried out, pointing to a cherry tree that 
grew near the window, “O ma, see! old ooster is 


te 


on the tee! 


Alack and alas for sentiment in the opening 
mind, thought we, and went, 





“ Like a well-conducted person, 
To get our boy some bread and butter.” 

Now I set out to describe a winter sunset, but I 
find I have wofully failed, but can you expect 
grand and lofty images to fill the mind of one who 
has never seen a respectable hill, much less a 
mountain? We pay the penalty for our rich soil 
in tame landscapes with not a breath of inspiration 
in them, and that is the reason we have so few 
live souls among us. The majority are dead, and 
buried a thousand fathoms under yearly deposits 
of corn, beans, potatoes, pork and beef. 

Well, the very last tint has gone from the clouds 
now, and they are nothing but gray, shapeless mass- 
es, and a moonless winter night is closing fast 
around with not even a “cricket on the hearth” 
to enliven its gloom. Ruts Crayne. 


AppLe Pre Metron anp Pre Prant.—A 
correspondent of the Country Gentleman says that 
dried pie-plant furnishes just the right acid flavor 
for the pie-melon. Boil each by itself, drain the 
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VOL. XVI. 





_ 


water from the melon in a cullender, then put|times incommode ourselves, litter a carpet, and 
both together and boil a few minutes and you|displace an article or two of furniture, is it not 


have the right kind of pie sauce. 





For the Ohio Cultivator 
Hiome or No Home. 





Boys, AND TuemrR Sports. 





When the wind whistles and the storm howls 
without, what shall we do with our boys, after their 


lessons are learned, their tasks performed, and 
they wish to amuse themselves? To play in the 
house, must they wear slippers of list, talk in 
whispers, or perform antics in pantomime ? 


Now, we all know that half the charm of life, | 


among “ children of a larger growth,” lies in con- 
genial society, and the pleasures of social life are 
much enhanced by cheerful conversation. So we 
must not deny to our children those innocent 
amusements in which we ourselves love to indulge. 
We must not forbid the happy laugh, but we need 
not suffer laughter to become boisterous. 

Let boys use a chair, occasionally, for a ros- 
trum. Clergymen, congressmen, and legal advo- 
rates, have doubtless used one before for that pur- 
pose. Suppose a chair now and then gets misplaced? 


better, far better, and less perilous, than to turn 
| them adrift to seek more questionable ways of 
| passing time abroad, among the profane, intem- 
|perate, idle and universally dissolute ? 

_ Where there is a workshop contiguous to the 
| dwelling, furnished with a good set of tools, it af- 
fords an excellent school, in which boys, by prac- 
tice, may acquire no small amount of mechanical 
skill—an accomplishment not to be despised in 
prince or peasant, president, congressman, clergy- 
jman or day-laborer. Such skill never comes 
amiss. 

| Music, writing, drawing and painting, are occu- 
pations to which many children are partial. Pa- 
jrents should rejoice to see it. Such tastes should 
never be discouraged, but they should be nour- 
jished and fostered, from the bud to the full-blown 
flower. How many illustrious men have owed 
their greatness, in a large measure, to home in- 
| fluences ? 

Under a mother’s kindly hand what germs of 
intellectual wealth have expanded into bloom and 
beauty! Great men have caught their inspira- 
tion at their mother’s knee—have imbibed it from 
the tones of her voice, or had it kindled into life 








Must chairs always remain transfixed to the floor 
as if helddown by a magnet? What if afew stray! Genius may struggle from darkness to light 
bits of paper drop on the carpet? Must the scis-| with no hand to aid its upward growth, and men, 
sors be indignatly snatched from one who is man-| from an unpromising and neglected childhood, 
ufacturing his own little toys? How his heart| may rise to be models of piety, to preside in halls 
swells with prophetic exultation as he looks for-| of justice, or become stars in the national galaxy 
ward to the day of “ stiff breezes” when he hopes | of statesmen and heroes, — but the chances are 
to see his erial bark toss and plunge in the infinite fearfully against it. 
blue above! . How many dwellings, by the uncongenial na- 
Sometimes he gets scraps of leather for his ball,| tures of their inmates, are merely gilded cages or 
and tries hard to fit a stubborn cover to the glob- repulsive dens! Neither wealth, nor taste, nor 
ular plaything. Instead of aiding him in his dif-| fine furniture, nor pleasant surroundings, can 
ficult attempt, shall the mother and sister frown| make a home, unless the hearts within it beat in 
and tell him to desist, or shall they permit him to| unison and kind regard. When the reverse ob- 
labor on? Yes, let him do so, if they have neither | tains, a house may be a prison, a boarding-house, 
time nor inclination to assist him. Let the car-|a domicil, but it can never be a home. Which 
pet go a little longer unswept; let scissors, and) shall be chosen? Home, or no Home? 
knife and other implements be allowed him until Jane Marra Mrap 
his own work is finished ; then, with his own hands, 
let him put everything in its appropriate place, | Bortep FLanx, ro eat Coip.—Take a piece 
and sweep the carpet himself. He can be a boy |of a flank of beef, six or eight inches wide, and as 
but once. The cares and sorrows of manhood are | long as you can cut it; sprinkle salt over it, and 
lying in wait for him, and so are his temptations. | let it stand twenty-four hours; then prepare stuf- 
Let him cultivate a taste for home pleasures now, | fing, the same as for a turkey or chicken, and 
in the home circle, while father and mother, bro-| spread over it; then roll it up very tight, and tie 
ther and sister, can look on, smile approval, and | a piece of cloth all over it, and boil it six hours ; 
commend his ingenuity. |when you take it up, lay it between two boards to 
Such employments can be varied by allowing) drain, and put a weight upon it, till it is cold. It 
boys choice books, combining entertainment with) will then cut up in beautiful slices. 
instruction. A boy, careful of books and fond of | Corn Cake ror Breakrast.—Mix at night, 
reading, if not able to purchase, can generally fiud| one quart of corn meal with water enough to make 
kind neighbors enough, both willing and glad tola thin batter, adding a table-spoonful of yeast, 
lend them. A taste for reading has preserved| and salt to suit the taste. In the morning, stir in 
many a boy from vice and vicious associates, and|two eggs, and a small tea-spoonful of soda, ‘and 
laid a foundation for future usefulness and emi-| with a spoon, beat it long and hard. Butter a 
nence. Such in-door pastimes, when allowed by|tin pan, pour the mixture into it, and bake imme- 
parents, afford boys a vast amount of harmless re-| diately about half an hour, in a moderately heated 
creation; and, notwithstanding they may some- 


by her smile! 











oven. 
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True Heroism, 


The best public lecture of the season, was delivered | 
in this city some weeks ago by Mrs. Sarna JANE Lir-| 
pincort, of Philadelphia, the GRacE GREEN WooD—a 
woman with a full soul of womanhood. Here is a lit- 
tle of what she said: 

The heroisms of private life, the slow, unchron- | 
icled martyrdoms of the heart, who shall remem- 
ber? Greater than any knightly dragon-slayer | 
of old is the man who overcomes an unholy pas-_ 
sion, sets his foot upon it, and stands serene and’ 
strong in virtue. Grander than Zenobia is the, 
woman who struggles with a love that would 
wrong another or degrade her own soul, and con-| 
quers. ‘The young man, ardent and tender, who) 
turns from the dear love of woman, and buries | 
deep in his heart the sweet instinct of paternity, | 
to devote himself to the care and support of aged 
parents or an unfortunate sister, and whose life | 
is a long sacrifice, in manly cheerfulness and ma- 
jestic uncomplaint, is a hero of the rarest type —| 
the type of Charles Lamb. I have known but 
two such. 

The young woman who resolutely stays with} 
father and mother in the old home, while brothers | 
and sisters go furth to happy homes of their own, | 
who cheerfully lays upon the altar of filial duty 
that costliest of human sacrifices, the joy of loving 
and being loved—she is a heroine. I have known 
many such. The husband who goes home from 
the weary routine and the perplexing cares of 
business with a cheerful smile and loving word 
to his invalid wife; who brings not against her 
the grievous sin of a long sickness, and reproaches 
her not for the cost and discomfort thereof; who 
sees in her languid eye something dearer than 
girlish laughter, in the sad face and faded cheeks 
that blossom into smiles and even blushes at his 
coming, something lovelier than the old-time 
spring roses—he is a hero. I think I know one 
such. 

The wife who bears her part in the burden of 
life—even though it be the larger part—bravely, 
cheerily; never dreaming that she is a heroine, 
much less a martyr; who bears with the faults 
of a husband not altogether congenial with loving 
patience and a large charity, and with a noble de- 
cision hiding them from the world —who makes 
no confidants and asks no confidences, who re- 
frains from brooding over short-comings in sym-| 
pathy and sentiment, and seeking for perilous | 
“affinities ;’ who does not build high-tragedy sor- | 
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|sacred, sustaining power, vital and regenerating 
the heart’s blood of the world. 


a ee 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 

The Night VVinds’ Revel. 

Comes the wild wind round the corner, 

Like the piteous wail of mourner ;— 

’Tis of one, a mother weeping, 

O’er the crib, where lieth sleeping 

The babe whose slumber is unwaking, 

Though the mother’s heart be breaking. 

How like her wail, thou mocking wind! 

Ah lonesome night! Ah mocking wind! 


Comes the wild wind round the corner, 
Like the frenzied wail of mourner :— 

Tis of one whose heart is broken, 

But whose woe is else unspoken. 

Glad hands that reached for treasures rare, 
Poor hands that found but empty air— 
Tightly clasp together now, 

O’er a throbbing, burning brow! 

How like her wail, thou treach’rous wind ! 
Ah, lonesome night, and mocking wind! 


Comes the wild wind round the corner, 
Like the piteous sob of mourner; 

From wail and shriek it falleth now 
Sinking down to sobbing low. 

Tis of one whose pathway led 

Among green graves of silent dead, 
Who loved to sit where willows weep! 
Ah, faithless winds, thy sobs sound so— 
Mournfully, like her sobbing low! 


Come night winds like weeping mourners: 
Wailing, sobbing, round the corners! 
Come with soughs, and shrieks, and cries, 
Mad minions of the stormy skies !— 
Though the weeper’s wail ye bear, 

And mock the frenzy of despair, 

Jubilant bear the tearful moan, 

The quivering sigh, and dying groan; 
Though your wails unearthly be, 

And your crying paineth me, 


Yet I close my eyes and pray, 
With my wandering thoughts away, — 
Away in dark and desolate homes, 
Where pale sorrow, sad-eyed, comes, 
Whence the piteous cries go out, 
Caught up by the wild winds’ rout, 
And borne, sad notes, on wings along, 
Commingling in exultant song! 
ROSELLA, 





The Poet’s Inspiration. 


A Sonnet.—By Wm. P. BRANNAN. 











4 ‘ =i All men are poets. Even the weary hind, 
rows on the inevitable, nor feel an earthquake 10 | Who slakes his ardent thirst beside the rill, 
every family jar, who sees her husband united, Must feel a noble, soul-inspiring thrill 
with herself indissolubly and eternally in their) — Of poet-rapture in his sluggish mind. 
children—she, the wife in very truth, in the in-| All eyes that brighten on approaching Spring, 
ward as in the outward, is a heroine, though of | All ears that listen to the warbling bird, 
rather an unfashionable type. The hum of insects and the lowing herd,— 
To far cathedral heights of excellence, build up| —_Part#Ke pierian draughts the muses bring. 
he being that you are, with feelings, thoughts and|  “Bate’er moves the soul with joy or woe— 
t e og J ii a wid Whatever brings rapture to the lonely heart— 
actions that become a glorious human creature, by | Hope, love, despair, the tender tears that start 
grandly doing the common work of life. From eyes unused to pity’s genial flow— 
I doubt not, we shall yet see that the heroic 


> Proclaim poetic pathos, which in rhyme 
element in common life, in common people, is a Might grow to greatness, and become sublime. 
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| 
Our produce markets are very quiet, and we have noth- 


ing interesting to report. The surplus wheat is pretty 
well cleared out of the country, as an offer of $1.25 per 
bushel has failed to bring in but a small quantity to mar- 
ket. Clover Seed is plenty and cheap. During the past 
week some 400 bushels have been taken in this city at | 
$4.25. Timothy Seed is scarce and high; $4 a bushel is 

asked from store. Corn arrives freely, and is taken at 35c. 
Last week’s transactions foot up 4,000 bushels. Fitch & 
Bortle, at their warehouse on the Scioto, handled 350 bbls. | 
of flour for the week—price $6 to $6.25. 

The Cattle trade has been brisk, but speculators wees 
been worse bitten than at any time before this season. 
Last market day in N. Y., cattle sold for 10 and 104¢e. for | 
good beeves, which is a decline of half a cent upon the | 
week before. 

For the week closing Feb. 25, there were shipped at Co- 
lumbus from the Scioto Valley below us, twenty-two car- 
loads—868 head of fat cattle, to go over the C. C. & C. R. 
by way of Cleveland, and re-shipped from the counties 
west of us of Madison, Greene and Champaign, seven car 
loads. 

The Central Ohio R. R. shipped on Saturday, eight car 
loads for the East, by the way of the Baltimore & Ohio R. 
R. The abundance of soft corn that must be fed or lost, 
is telling very favorably upon the quality of beeves from 
this Valley. 

The Wool market looks very favorable. At a recent 
sale in N. Y., the range for fleece was from 35c to 624¢., 
the latter for fine Saxony. 30,000 lbs. fine N. Y. fleece sold 
for 54c, and a choice parcel of sorted fleeces sold for 68c. 














10,000 Two year old Apple Trees. 
We OFFER 10,000 TWO YEAR OLD 
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Choice Flower Seeds by Mail. 


Mrs. J. C. BarenamM, at the Columbus Nursery, is 


ULTIVATOR. 


~L. ae 


66 | again preparing an assortment of the best Flower Seeds for this 


| climate, to be sent by mail, free of postage, in packages of twenty 
| varieties, for one dollar. Particulars in our next. 





N ANSEMOND SWEET 
POTATOES FOR SEED.—Price 
$5 per barrel, $2 per bushel. For- 
warded at the proper time. and guar- 
anteed to arrive in goodorder. Also 
‘; Plants in their season, at lowest 
rates. Send for my Circular, con- 
| {taining directions for cultivation and 
/Jexperience of growers. 
Address 
M. M. MURRAY, 
Fruit Hills. near Loveland, 
Clermont Co., 
Ohio. 
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TOLEDO — 
WHOLESALE NURSERIES. 





FAHNESTOCK & SONS OFFER TO 


* the Trade generally, and to all persons wishing to purchase 


/ 
A 

| in large or small quantities, at the lowest rates per hundred or 
ma #thousand. 


Our stock comprises Apples, Pears, Dwarf and Standard, Plums, 
Cherries, Dwarf and Standard, Peaches, Apricots, Nectarines, 
etc.,as well as Lawton Blackberries, Strawberries, Rasberries, 
Gooseberries, Grape Vines, Currants,etc. Taking transportation 
and season in consideration, we sell lower than almost any of the 


Eastern Nurseries. Our stock of Ornamental Trees, Evergreens, 


Shrubbery and Green House Plants is the largest west of Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 
Orders solicited. A FAIINESTOCK & SONS. 
Send stamp and get a Catalogue. (3-4t 


IMPROVED 
AMERICAN BLACK RASPBERRY. 


Extract from Ohio Cultivator, Jan. 1st, 1860: 


“Ata late meeting of the Cincinnati Horticultural Society, L. 
F. Allen of Black Rock, N. Y., said: He had purchased a very 
large Black Cap from a Mr. Doolittle of that State, which he con- 
siders a remarkably valuable berry, immensely large, and ten 


ays earlierthan the Allen.” (The Allen is a seedling of his 
own.) 





Mr. H. E. Hooker, an extensive Nurseryman and Fruit Grower 
of Rochester, writes thus in the Rural Annual for 18€0, page 38: 
“It combines the valuable qualities of good size, beauty, and 
first rate quality as a table and dessert fruit, with so great vigor, 
hardiness and productiveness, that we are compelled to give it 
the first place in our list of small fruits ” 

This isnow a Household Institution—for its cultivation is so 
simple and easy, that no person need to fai. of acrop. This fruit 
is now more eagerly sought, and sustains uniformly higher prices 
in markets here, than the Strawberry. 

Reason and experience leuds me yearly to a more careful se- 
lection of stock and plants. I now reject as worthless one-fourth 
of the best propagated plants. Plants thus selected will be se- 
curely packed, and orders (with the cash) promptly filled, at the 
following low rates: 

From 25 to 100, at 4 cts. per plant. 

From 100 to 500, at 3 cts. per plant. 

For 500 and over, 2 cts. - 


Printed directions alwavs sent on receipt of order. 
Address H. H. DOOLITTLE, 
3 Oaks Corners, N. Y. 


CHOICE POULTRY 
For the People. 


oe 


OR SALE, ALL KINDS OF GAME 
Fowls and Fancy Poultry. Fowls and Eggs will be careful! 








F 


got ready and forwarded to any part of the United States. acco 
ing to directions. Send for Circular . oe, List. Address 











“* Jackson C. H., 0. 
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